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THE RIGHT OF THE CHILD, 



BY IDA IIUSTED HARPER. 



A recent article of mine advocating small rather than largo 
families has called oiit an avalanche of criticism which shows that 
further consideration of the subject is advisable. The dissenting 
critics objected principally to the " selfishness " of the argument, 
which was, in effect, that parents have a right to claim some of the 
desirable things of life for themselves, and should not be required 
to make their whole existence a sacrifice for children. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to discuss the question from the standpoint 
of the child itself, which, indeed, is of such vast importance as 
to make all others seem of small consequence. 

There are few responsibilities in life which can compare in 
gravity with that of bringing a child into the world. The utter 
failure on the part of the masses to realize their solemn account- 
ability in this respect, shows how much is yet lacking in their 
development as human beings, and how largely the animal is 
still in the ascendency. Among the lower orders, the production 
of offspring is in obedience to mere animal instincts, and all 
their responsibility and parental affection end after a few weeks 
of infancy. Man is supposed to have evolved into a higher life, 
where mere instinct has been supplemented by conscience, reason, 
foresight, scientific knowledge and the ability to profit by the ex- 
perience of the preceding generations. There is no possible de- 
fence for his following blindly the promptings of instinct, re- 
gardless of the inevitable consequences. 

This principle is nowhere so applicable as in the production of 
children. The fact that nature makes it possible for the average 
human pair to produce from ten to twenty, no more justifies them 
in doing so than would superior strength justify men in preying 
upon their fellows and claiming whatever they were able to take 
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by physical force, which undoubtedly was the natural habit of otir 
ancestors. The object of civilization is to subdue the animal 
tendencies, to bring human beings into fraternal and equitable 
relations with each other, and to secure an orderly arrangement 
of society which will tend to the highest development of the race. 
Life is a constant struggle against a return to the original state 
of savagery — or nature, to put it more politely — and the ability 
to conquer this tendency is the test of civilization. 

The responsibility of every parent is twofold ; first, to the child ; 
second, to society. The child's absolute right is to have a fair 
start. Society's absolute right is to have in every new member 
a help and not a hindrance. Both the child and society are wholly 
at the mercy of parents. If parents produce children with proper 
physical, mental and moral endowments, and if they are able to 
give their children the care and training necessary for the de- 
velopment of these qualities, then they are entitled to the grati- 
tude of both the children and society, but if they fail in either 
respect they commit a crime against both. Those people who 
are so insistent in their demand for large families, who quote so 
loudly the divine decree, make no distinction but only cry, 
" Bring forth." 

Is it numbers that are needed? Bead the record of the statis- 
tics, the story of the superfluous children. The report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education for 1900 gives the 
following figures : 

Schools for the blind (sixteen States and Territories not re- 
ported) 37 

Number of pupils 4,021 

Value of grounds, buildings, apparatus, etc., not including 

libraries $6,395,140 

Expenditure for year $1,039,791 

School for deaf mutes (report given only for the fifty-six State 

institutions ) 114 

Number of pupils 11,104 

Value of buildings, etc., as above $12,136,936 

Expenditure for year $2,359,835 

Schools for feeble-minded (only nineteen States reported) ... 29 

Number of pupils 11,217 

Value of grounds, buildings, etc $3,608,198 

Expenditures for the year $1,685,482 

Whole number of defective children in these three classes .... 26,342 

Schools for same 180 

Amount of money invested $22,140,274 

Amount of money annually expended $5,085,108 
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These figures afford merely an approximate idea of the situa- 
tion, as there are no reports from a large number of States; 
those given are simply from public institutions, there being 
none from the large number of a private nature; and only 
those children are considered who have been placed in schools. 
No account is taken of the thousands who are in almshouses and 
asylums, or of those cared for in private homes or not cared for 
at all. That the numbers given in these reports represent but a 
small proportion of the defective children in the country may be 
judged from the fact that they record only 11,217 Feeble-Minded 
Children, whereas, at a recent meeting in Boston, a specialist in 
the subject stated that there are over 130,000 of these in the 
United States, and that not more than 9,000 are adequately taken 
care of. The statistics published by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion show merely a portion of the vast annual expenditure of the 
States on this account, from which no returns whatever can be 
expected, and which would be increased many fold if all these 
unfortunates were properly cared for. 

But there is another class of children whom the State must 
maintain, and the Commissioner gives also reports from 80 of 
the 88 Eeform Schools of the United States, which contain about 
24,000 children. The value of the grounds and buildings is placed 
at $17,504,444; and the yearly expenses at $3,831,034. There 
were 12,750 children committed to these schools in 1900 alone. 
These figures cover only those who are placed in the schools for 
a number of years, and do not include the uncounted thousands 
who are daily sentenced for a short period to the hundreds of 
institutions which have been established for the purpose in the 
various cities, nor those other countless thousands at large upon 
the streets who ought to be put under wholesome restraint. The 
most trustworthy investigations of various commissions have re- 
sulted in the statement that crime among children is increasing 
out of all proportion to the increase of population. In 1899, 
Chicago established a Juvenile Court to try children's cases, and 
in the first year 2,378 were brought before it ; in the following ten 
months the total number had increased to 4,200. In 1901, Phila- 
delphia made the same experiment and reported 1,204 cases for 
the year. New York has recently constituted a similar court, 
and in twomonths 1,089 children were up for trial. 

Besides the defective and delinquent, there is still another 
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rapidly increasing class of children for whom the State must be 
responsible, known as the dependent. These include the orphan- 
ed poor, the deserted, the diseased, the crippled, etc. Twelve years 
ago, in 1890, there were 613 charitable institutions for the care 
of such children, and many have since been added to the number. 
It is estimated by Homer Folks, Commissioner of Public Chari- 
ties for the State of New York, that there are in the United 
States at the present time not less than 150,000 of these children 
who are being cared for by charity. This number is exclusive of 
the blind, the deaf-mutes, the feeble-minded, the insane, the 
epileptic and the criminals. The report to the recent National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections announced that the 
State of New York alone pays $2,000,000 per annum for the 
support of dependent children. The number in the State in- 
creased 10,000 between 1890 and 1900. In New York City dur- 
ing the two and one-half years ending in 1900, 9,824 children 
became public charges. 

In addition to all the institutions mentioned, there are an end- 
less number of free hospitals, maintained by public and private 
subscriptions, for the care of sick and crippled children whose 
parents are unable to pay for the necessary attention; of day 
nurseries for the care of children whose mothers must earn their 
bread; and of foundling hospitals for those whose parents 
brought them into the world only to desert them. The Foundling 
Hospital of New York City, since its establishment thirty years 
ago, has had to find homes for over 40,000 of such children. In 
one borough of Greater New York — that of Manhattan — more 
than 25,000 women annually are absolutely dependent on public 
charity for care in child-birth, and there are constant appeals 
for help from the maternity hospitals, which are wholly inade- 
quate to the demands upon them. 

Most of the large cities are now maintaining Truant Schools, 
with the proper officers to search out and compel the attendance 
of idle and vicious children whose parents will not or cannot do 
so. There are in the United States 161 Societies for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children — in many eases cruelty on the 
part of their own parents, in others on the part of those in whose 
custody the children have been left by parents unwilling or in- 
competent to take care of them. The Society in New York has 
had charge of as many as 15,000 in one year. 
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This is a dark picture. It would be impossible to find a gloom- 
ier one, unless we followed the career of these children through 
manhood and womanhood, many of them remaining helpless 
charges upon the public through a long life, others preying on 
their fellows and compelling the maintenance of our criminal 
courts, station-houses, jails, penitentiaries and all their expensive 
accompaniments. A study of these figures may answer the 
question whether it is more children that are needed, or better 
ones. It seems a hopeless undertaking to lift up the race into 
higher conditions, with such children continually brought into 
existence by hundreds of thousands. Disease begets disease, 
crime breeds crime, and a crowded population is the most fruit- 
ful cause of both. The most utterly discouraging feature of the 
slums m our cities is the immense number of children that swarm 
in them, and yet to begin with them is the only chance for lessen- 
ing crime and misery. If the over-production would cease only 
for a few generations the problems could be solved. The Divine 
Father never would have given the command to "increase and 
multiply" such as these. It is principally because the families 
are so large that they are so terribly poor, and that the parents 
become discouraged and reckless and seek to forget their wretched- 
ness in dissipation. 

The Eev. Dr. Rainsford of ISTew York, lectured to a club of 
young men recently, and is reported to have said : 

" The idea of limiting the family to one or two children is prevailing 
all over the country, and God's curse will come upon a people who keep 
this up. . . . Five out of six of the young men in every city of over 20,000 
people live in boarding-houses, as the conditions are such that they can- 
not afford to get married. The young women are working in shops and 
stores for less money than can barely support them. . . . The unskilled 
laborer cannot make enough to provide for old age." 

Well, is the remedy more people, to be mere consumers for 
many years and then to join the ranks of laborers for whom now 
there is not enough work to go around? Cannot Dr. Rainsford 
see the absurdity of denouncing small families in one breath, and 
in the next lamenting that young men and women cannot afford 
to marry? Can he not recognize that it is because of the proba- 
bility cf a large family that they do not dare to marry? The 
average young man could support himself and a wife — the poor- 
est could do so if the wife were able to render some assistance; 
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but this would not be possible if there should be a constantly in- 
creasing number of children with the inevitable demands upon 
time, money and strength. It is true beyond all question that 
industrial conditions ought to be such as would enable every 
man, who is willing to work, to maintain a family in comfort, but 
unfortunately we have to face what is instead of what ought to 
be. It is for the best interests of society, and for the greatest 
happiness of individuals, that men and women should marry; 
but there is no one thing which operates so much against this aa 
tbe dread of a big family. 

The religious argument in favor of " as many children as the 
Lord sends," which is the one most frequently used, does not 
apply to this country and people. The command, "Be fruitful, 
multiply and replenish the earth," was given to man in his 
primitive state, in a country which was sparsely settled by a no- 
madic, agricultural people, with an apparently limitless area of 
land in which to wander. Then, and after they became consoli- 
dated into nations, physical force ruled, and each tribe or nation 
was a constant menace to the others. So great was the need of 
men to build the cities and then defend them, that by divine per- 
mission each man took many wives in order to increase the num- 
ber of offspring— males for work and war, females for the pro- 
duction of more children; and the woman who bore the largest 
number rendered the greatest service to the community. 

In a less degree, these conditions still prevail in the warlike 
countries of the Old World, but the ancient command is entitled 
to no authority in this new world at the beginning of this new 
century. The rapid increase in population in previous ages was 
held in check by war, plague and famine. Famine is unknown 
in our land. Epidemics of all kinds have been brought under 
such control that never again will they carry off their thousands. 
War in a limited degree we shall have for a few more generations, 
but not to such an extent as to involve any general depopulation. 
Our people who are now born and are to be born will live out their 
days and, with advancing knowledge of the prevention and cure 
of disease, there will be an added longevity. Besides the natural 
increase, we probably shall have the annual addition of a half- 
million immigrants for many years. Our area of country is limit- 
ed, and the most desirable portions are already occupied. The 
salvation of our cities lies in having the small towns and the 
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agricultural communities to draw upon for fresh, vigorous blood. 
"For the whole country to be densely populated would be the great- 
est of calamities. Industrial competition is already so keen as to 
cause severe struggle and hardship, and the entrance of our own 
women into the fields of paid labor is viewed with alarm and 
protest. What is there, then, to justify a demand for larger 
families? Is it numbers that are wanted? Look at the condi- 
tions in China and India ! No ; we have now reached the point 
where quality, not quantity, is imperatively needed. 

Where, then, shall we look for the quality? If among the 
rich, then we might be justified in demanding that they should 
produce the large families; but the children of the rich are not 
always the most desirable citizens. Besides, inheritance keeps 
the wealth in one family and prevents its distribution. Very few 
rich men with large families have bequeathed their accumula- 
tions for the benefit of society; most have used them rather to 
create many millionaires where there was but one. 

If it is necessary for the good of the State that the very poor 
should have an extensive progeny, then it certainly should be 
obligatory upon the State to grant ample and systematic assist- 
ance. It should be so arranged that no mother of a family should 
be obliged to go outside the home to earn its subsistence, but 
every child should be provided with suitable food, clothing and 
education. If the parents have performed a sacred obligation in 
producing a large number of children, the State should not be 
allowed to escape the task of making them into good citizens. 
It is said that there are 20,000 little white slaves in the cotton 
mills of South Carolina alone. The mothers are there also. If 
the commonwealth needs these children, it should take them 
out of the factories and give them the rights of childhood, and it 
should help to maintain the mothers who bore them. 

Perhaps it is the well-to-do middle classes who should have 
the large families. But even here husbands and wives should 
first ask themselves these questions: "Are we fitted to give our 
children their birthright of physical, mental and moral health? 
Will they inherit through our family lines any constitutional 
disease — consumption, cancer, insanity, epilepsy, intemperance, 
impaired sight or hearing? Is there a moral taint in the blood 
which will afflict these helpless beings with criminal instincts?" 
If these exist, it is the imperative duty of men and women to 
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stop their propagation, in justice to the children and to the 
whole social body. They could thus be eradicated in one genera- 
tion, and in a few more we would have a race of whom it would 
not be sacrilege to say that they were created in the image of 
God. 

But if husbands and wives can answer to their consciences that 
these beings whom they would usher into a crowded world will 
have a fair start physically, mentally and morally, they must 
meet still another serious question : " Are we able to provide their 
birthright of proper food, clothes, shelter, surroundings and edu- 
cation?" The crime of bringing children into abject poverty is 
too obvious to need discussion, but parents in moderate circum- 
stances also should weigh these points carefully. The require- 
ments now for an even chance are far in excess of what they used 
to be. When all were poor and life was simple, when the field of 
labor was wide and thinly occupied, and when the highly educated 
were the exceptions, large families could struggle along on very 
little and keep up with their neighbors. In the wonderful de- 
velopment of our country, with its rapid industrial expansion, 
there have been opportunities for the poor and uneducated which 
will not come to those of the future. The keen competition, the 
complex demands of the present, will become still more exacting, 
and the man or woman without specific training will be heavily 
handicapped. Added to this will be the tendency to crowd even 
the middle-aged to the wall, so that both the brain-workers and 
the hand-workers must make their competency early in life. 

The problem which parents must face to-day is far more com 
plicated than that which confronted those of a few generations 
ago. The weeding-out process which results in the survival of 
the fittest is destined to grow more and more vigorous. Many 
parents who could give a careful training and thorough educa- 
tion to two or three children could not do so to six or eight, and 
therefore all, or at any rate some, of the six or eight would have to 
enter upon life's work only partially prepared. Children who 
may be turned out hereafter at an early age to " hustle " for them- 
selves will not fare so well as those of the past have done. 

It is insisted that Americans should have large families be- 
cause the foreigners who come here have such a numerous pro- 
geny. But who are Americans? Those who a generation or two 
ago were foreigners. Many of our best citizens to-day are only a 
yoL. clxxvi. — no. 554. 8 
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few removes from the steerage. We do not know how many of the 
vast army of the defective, dependent and delinquent children 
mentioned above are " American " and how many " foreign " ; but 
statistics which were taken in 1900 of 16,000 in the Eeform 
Schools showed that 9,075 came from native-born and 6,925 
from foreign-born parents. 

It is also insisted that people of means and education should 
have a large number of children because the poor and ignorant 
produce so many. But does it help the latter to become desirable 
citizens, to place over them a still greater number who are in- 
finitely better prepared in every way for the battle of life ? The 
immense reproduction of the lower classes is unavoidable; and, 
instead of trying to outnumber them, the better classes can more 
effectually serve society by having smaller families themselves, 
and applying the surplus parental affection and care, and the sur- 
plus time and money, toward fitting those unfortunates for re- 
spectable and useful lives. Over one-fourth of our entire popula- 
tion now is composed of children of school age, and there is not 
a large city in the United States which has sufficient accommo- 
dations to give a full day's tuition to all those who wish it. 

At the usual rate of increase, the next census will record a 
population of 100,000,000 in the United States. This is all that 
the area of our country and the condition of our industries re- 
quire. If this population should remain stationary, all the ha- 
rassing questions of the present could be solved — the labor prob- 
lem, the school problem, the social problem and the rest. Em- 
ployment could be provided for all, and, with the inevitable in- 
crease of the demand for labor unaccompanied by an increase in 
the supply of laborers, the wage question would settle itself. 
Men could afford to marry, and the frugal and industrious could 
secure a home and more than a living. All of the children could 
be properly educated, and there would be a place for them when 
they were ready for work, which would not be until they had 
reached a suitable age. This would be not only the most pros- 
perous nation on earth, but a nation of the most prosperous indi- 
viduals. There would be also a mental and moral development 
such as never has been approximated in the world's history. 

Ida Husted Harper. 



